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back of employers until they are forced to justice. Too many employers seek to justify failure to raise wages by pointing to their welfare work for their employees. This is of a paternal character and impresses the workers with the idea that they are being looked after as wards and not treated as men capable of exercising independent discretions to their welfare. They are apt to give the employers the idea that it is a generous concession they are making out of the goodness of their hearts and that they are not merely yielding a right for a quod pro quo for what they receive.
The most difficult persons to deal with are the extremists on both sides. On the side of labor there seems to be much suspicion by one leader or another, that few are willing to make a just concession, not because they don't recognize its justice, but because if they admit it they are charged with betraying the cause of labor. Thus they furnish to their rivals in leadership among workingmen the opportunity to undermine their standing with their fellows. This often puts the labor side in an indefensible position and offers to its enemies a basis for criticism that might easily be avoided.
On the other hand, there is among employers the bourbon, the man who never learns anything and never forgets anything; the man who says: "It is my legal right to manage my business as I choose, to pay such wages as I choose, to agree to such terms of employment as I choose, to exclude from my employment union men, because I don't approve of the tenets of the union, and to maintain a family arrangement of my own. I do fairly by my men; I pay them what I think is right, and they will not complain unless some outside union agent interferes. I run a closed non-union shop, and I am happy and propose to continue happy."
This man is far behind in the progress of our social civilization. He lacks breadth of vision extending beyond the confines of his shop. He looks to fear of courts and injunctions and police and militia as the ordinary and usual instruments for continuing his business peacefully and maintaining his rights. He is like the man who regards the threat of a divorce court as a proper and usual means of continuing domestic happiness. He does not recognize that we have advanced beyond the state in which employers and employees are mere laws unto themselves.
He does not see that the whole public is interested in indus-